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more likely they are to be harmless or useful |jelongation of the process. He appalled the 
members of society, whether in the non-slave-| audience by statistical views and calculations, 
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holding or slave-holding states. We think 
\it demonstrable that the policy of the south, 
ra in denying instruction of every kind to the 
Subscriptions and Payments received by cS ¢ : 
coloured people, is, in fact, no policy at all ; 
WILLIAM SALTER, but a mischievous error in administration. 
CARPENTER STREET, FouR poors sefow srventu,| Religious knowledge, in particular, has a ten- 
dency to produce a spirit of docility, resigna- 
tion under the ills of this life, and the disposi- 
tion to find solace in ‘the final proportions of 
eternal justice.’ Gross ignorance is most 
. Ta43 lia is infuri a 
es ib the National ble to be duped, misled, infuriated ;—brute 
force is most to be dreaded as an instrument 
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incteereeeninittaitcatiiemiaball . 
Negro Slavery and State of Virginia. 


Several recent paragrap 
Gazette, on subjects comprehended under the f disord Py retene : : 
above head, in their language, tenour, and of disorc mba on Untutored minds 
spirit, become well a Philadelphia Journal, are incapa ae reflection upon the adequate- 
gud exe creditable to the head and heart off * insufficiency of means ; upon the con- 
the able editor, His remarks under date of| #212e2°e to themselves, of revolt and violence. 
the 20th inst., are annexed, and form a suita- ie | cannot discover, they cannot be made to 
ble introduction to an extract from a highly a arte how far the Continuance of thet 
interesting, and considering where it was| O"C'8© 'S necessary, either for their own 
made, remarkable speech, which we copy from) 


the same Journal of the 21st part of the whites; and when the question of 


ihre tig AL emancipation is forced upon the masters, as it 
“ In the account which is given in the Ra-|is now acknowledged to be in Virginia, by the 


leigh Register, of the late dreadful fire in that blind and savage rage of desperadoes, the 
town, it is said—* 'l'oo much praise cannot be| merely animal condition of the blacks renders 
bestowed on the coloured population, who}jt much more difficult and dangerous. Sup- 
used every exertion in their power to be ser- | posing the people of colour, in the free states, 
viceable on the occasion.’ We observe that|to be disposed to foment insurrection in the 
memorials have been presented to the legisla- | south, they would be less so, we are sure, if 
ture of Virginia from several counties, against|they were so far educated, as to be able to 
the project of removing the free people of co-| comprehend the real situation and interests of 
lour, in which their usefulness is affirmed, and | the slaves, and the perplexities and obstacles 
it is stated that they have not merited the! under which the masters labour. 

charge of having excited the slaves to insur-| 


sert in our paper, a memorial to the legislature! negro slavery, we extract a few passages of 
of Pennsylvania, wherein that charge, and! the proceedings last week. 
others which we believed to be also unfounded | 

or exaggerated, are preferred. 
be done to our fellow creatures, of whatever) animation, in support of the abolition, but in 
race or complexion ; and let us beware, while! opposition to any scheme, not recognising the 
we so loudly condemn Georgia for her con-| rights of property. - 
duct to the Cherokees, of practising oppres-| «* Mr. Wood, of Albemarle, followed in op- 
sion ourselves,—of making wrongful accusa-| position to abolition, in exposition of his situa- 
tions, so as to aggravate the situation of a/tion, as produced by the proceedings of the 


class of persons who are already sufficiently| people of Albemarle, and in reply to various| 


invidious. | arguments addressed to the house. 
“The clamour which was raised in relation} “* Mr. Preston succeeded, and glowingly 


to their plan of a college, seemed to us to be} inculcated the necessity of abolition. . 
exceeding harsh and inequitable. We may| «* Gen. Brodnax treated the question ina 
admit that the title which they chose for their}|uminous manner. He repudiated the plan 
institution was too ambitious, and that in se- 
lecting as a site for it, the neighbourhood of 
the University of New Haven, they committed 
a mistake ; but we think that they ought to be 
encouraged and assisted in their endeavours 
to improve and enlarge the education of their 
youth. The more their reason and moral 
principles are developed and cultivated, the 


proceeding upon the postnati principle, as in- 
vading the sanctity of private right. He sug- 
gested the rules which ought to regulate any 
attempt at abolition. He demonstrated the 
easy practicability of removing the free negroes, 
and as we thought, the practicability, also, of 
removing the entire black population by an 


submitted by Mr. Randolph, or any other plan, 


exhibiting the superior relative increase of the 
|b'acks over the whites, and prepared it gene- 
rally to coincide in the conclusion, which he 
repeatedly and emphatically announced, that 
something must be done. 

“« Mr. Goode spoke of the excitement in 
the south of Virginia as being great, and of 
the public uneasiness as painful and acute. 
He earnestly pressed upon the house, the effect 
of what was passing, upon the minds of the 
slaves themselves. Many of them he repre- 
sented as wise and intelligent men, constantly 
engaged in reflection, informed of all that was 
occurring, and having their attention fixed 
upon the legislature. ‘They would naturally 
reason, if a few desperadoes in Southampton, 
by a few murders, produced such a sensation 
and such a -disposition, what may not be 
achieved by numbers and combination? They 








sake, or as a law of self-preservation on the} would naturally conclude, they would have 


just reason to conclude, that a repetition 
would lead to emancipation. We are, bv the 
course pursued, inspiring expectations which 
can never be realized. Where was the do- 
main to which the black population was to be 
{transported ? Where were the resources for 
{deporting half a million of people? We had 
no domain—no resources. ‘The thing was 
impossible. He asked the house if it was not 
|so—and conjured it by its respect for public 
|tranquillity —for the rights of property—by 
humanity, for it was inhuman to inspire hopes 
in the slaves which could never be realized— 








b ** To give an idea of the nature of the debate|to arrest a state of things productive of so 
rection. We refused, some time ago, to in-|in the Virginia house of assembly respecting | much alarm, pain and injury.’ 


” 


; | Extracts from the recent speech of Mr. Moore, in the 
“*Mr. Roane, who was entitled to the} House of Delegates of Virginia, on the subject of 


Let justice! floor, rose, and addressed the house with great| 


| Negro Sla very. 

| Itis utterly impossible for us to avoid the considera- 
| tion of this subject, which forces itself upon our view 
lin such a manner, that we cannot avoid it. As well 
might the apostle have attempted to close his eyes 
| against the light which shone upon him from heaven, 
jor to have turned a deaf ear to the name which reach- 
led him from on high, as for this Assembly to try to 
stifle the spirit of enquiry which is abroad in this 
land, as to the best means of freeing the state from 
the curse of slavery. The monstrous consequences 
which arise from the existence of slavery, have be- 
come exposed to open day; the dangers arising from 
it stare us in the face, and it becomes us as men, as 
freemen, and the representatives of freemen, to meet 
and overcome them, rather than to attempt to escape, 
by evading them. 

Permit me now, sir, to direct your attention to 
some of the evil consequences of slavery, by way of 
argument, in favour of our maturely deliberating ou 
the whole subject, and adopting some efficient mea- 
sures to remove the cause from which those evils 
spring. In the first place, I shall confine my remarks 
to such of those evils as affect the white population 
exclusively. And, even in that point of view, I think 
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THE FRIEND. 


that slavery as it exists among us, may be regarded 
as the heaviest calamity which has ever befallen any 
portion of the human race. If we look back through 
the long course of time which has elapsed from the 
creation to the present moment, we shail scarcely be 
able to point out a people whose situation was not in 
many respects preferable to our own, and that of the 
other states in which negro slavery exists. ‘True, sir, 
we shall see nations which have groaned under the 


yoke of despotism for hundreds and thousands of 


years, but the individuals composing those nations 
have enjoyed a degree of happiness, peace, and free- 
dom from apprehension, which the holders of slaves 
in this country can never know. ‘True it is, that 
slavery has existed almost from the time of the deluge 
in some form or other in different parts of the world, 
but always, and every where, under less disadvan- 
tageous circumstances than in this country. ‘The 
Greeks and Romans had many slaves, but, fortunately 
for them, there was no difference in complexion 


which placed an impassable barrier between the frec- | 


man and the slave, and prevented them from liberating 
the latter, and raising him to an equality with the 
former. ‘They exercised an unlimited power over even 
the lives of their slaves, and being under but little re- 
straint from principles of humanity, they could guard 
against danger by putting a part of their slaves to 


death. We appear to be destined to see the evil con- 
stantly increasing upon us, whilst we are restrained 
upon the one hand, from raising them to the condition | 


of freemen, by unconquerable prejudices against their 
complexion, and on the other, from destroying them, 
by feelings of humanity, which, thauk God, are equal- 
ly invincible. But, sir, L must proceed to point out 
some of the most prominent evils arising from the 
existence of slavery among us. And among these, 
the first I shall mention is the irresistible tendency 
which it has to undermine and destroy every thing 
like virtue and morality in the community. I think 
1 may safely assert, that ignorance is the inseparable 
companion of slavery, and that the desire of freedom 
is the inevitable consequence of implanting in the 


human mind any useful degree of intelRgence ; it is | 
therefore the policy of the master that the ignorance | 


of his slaves shall be as profound as possible ; and such 
a state of ignorance is wholly incompatible with the 
existence of any moral principle or exalted feeling 
in the breast of the slave. It renders him incapable 
of deciding between right and wrong, of judging of 
the enormity of crime, or of estimating the high satis- 
faction which the performance of an honourable act 
affords to more intelligent beings. He is never actuated 
by those noble and inspiring motives which prompt 
the free to the performance of creditable and praise- 
worthy deeds; on the contrary, his early habits, pur- 


suits, and associations, are such as to bring into ac-}| 
tion all his most vicious propensities. He is habituated | 


from his infaney to sacrifice truth without remorse, 
as the only means of escaping punishment, which is 
too apt to be inflicted whether merited or not. The 
candid avowal of the fault, which a kind parent is 
disposed to regard in his child as the evidence of 
merit, is sure to be considered by the master as inso- 
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The demoralizing influence of the indiscriminate in-| from the ability of a country to defend itself against 
tercourse of the sexes among our slave population,| foreign aggression. Every slave occupies the place of 
need only to be hinted at, to be understood. Can it|a freeman, and if we regard them merely as neutrals, 
be expected, sir, or will it be contended, that where} they impair the force of the state in full proportion 
so large a mass of the population of the country is| to their numbers. But we cannot rationally regard 
corrupt, that the other classes can entirely escape the! them as neutrals, for the desire of freedom is so deeply 
contagion? Sir, it is impossible! and the dissolute! implanted in the human breast, that no time or treat- 
habits of a large number of our citizens, especially of} ment can entirely eradicate it, and they will always 
the very poorest class, is too notorious to be denied,| be disposed to avail themselves of a favourable oppor- 
and the cause of it is too obvious to be disputed. Far| tunity of asserting their natural rights. It will con- 
be it from me, Mr. Speaker, to assert that virtue and| sequently be necessary to employ a certain propor- 
morality cannot at all exist among the free, where} tion of the efficient force of the whites to keep them 
slavery is allowed, or that there are not many high-| in subjection. What that proportion will be, I will 
minded, honourable, virtuous, and patriotic individuals! not undertake exactly to determine; but it may be 
even in those parts of the state, where the slaves are | safely assumed, that, wherever the slaves are as nume- 
most numerous. I know there are many such. I}rous as the whites, it will require one half of the 
only contend, that it is impossible in the nature of | effective force of the whites to keep them quiet; and 
things, that slaves can be virtuous and moral, and| such is the fact as to the whole of eastern Virginia. 
that their vices must have, to some extent, an influence! And in those counties, such as Amelia, Nottoway, 
upon the morals of the free. Greensville, Charles City, King William and some 

There is another, and perhaps a less questionable} others, in which the slaves are more than double as 
|evil, growing out of the existence of slavery in this| numerous as the whites, the force of the latter, as to 
country, which cannot have escaped the observation,| defence against an invading army, may be considered 
or failed to have elicited the profound regrets of every | as wholly inefficient. And for the same reason, the 
patriotic and reflecting individual in the assembly. 1} counties of Brunswick, Charlotte, Mecklenberg, and 
allude, sir, to the prevalent, and almost universal indis-! many others, in which the slaves are nearly twice as 
position of the free population, to engage in the cul-| numerous as the whites, could spare no part of their 
tivation of the soil, that species of labour, upon which} forces to contend against an invasion of the state. 1 
the prosperity of every country chiefly depends. That| hope, sir, that my mentioning the counties I have 
being the species of labour in which slaves are usually | enumerated, and the proportions of their different kinds 
, employed, it is very generally regarded as a mark of| of inhabitants, will not be attributed to any disposition 
servitude, and consequently as degrading and disrepu-| in me, to show the slightest disrespect cither to the 
table. It follows of course, that the entire population! people of those counties or their representatives on 
of the state must be supported by the labour of that} this floor. I am contending that where the proportion 
| half which is in slavery : and it will hardly be denied, | of slaves to the freemen is as great as it is in those 
| that it is to this circumstance principally, if not solely,| counties, and [ can satisfactorily show that it will 
| that we are to ascribe the astonishing contrast be-|be throughout the state, in less than thirty years, 
|tween the prosperity of the non-slave-holding, and| ner 


S 


_of the 1 | unless we do something to get clear of the former, that 
| slave-holding states of this Union. How many cases} it wholly incapacitates a country for defence against 
| do we see around us, of men in moderate circumstances, | a foreign enemy, and I mention those counties by way 
who, too proud to till the earth with their own hands, | of illustrating my argument. And, Mr. Speaker, I 
fare gradually wasting away their small patrimonial| think it can hardly be contended,that I have estimated 
estates, and raising their families in habits of idleness) the force necessary for keeping the slaves in subjection 
and extravagance? How many young men, (who,| too high, when it is recollected that they are intimately 
| were it not for the prevailing prejudices of the country, acquainted with all the secret passes, strong holds, 
might gain an honourable and honest subsistence by | and fastnesses of the country, and being restrained by 
cultivating the soil,) do we see, attempting to force} no moral or patriotic considerations, will ever be ready 
themselves into professions already crowded to excess, | to act as guides to an invading foe, and to flock to his 
in urder to obtain a precarious subsistence? and how! standard whenever he may be disposed to tempt them 
many of these do we see resort to intemperance to) to it, by holding out the strongest temptation which 
drown reflection, when want of success has driven} can ever be presented to the human mind—namely, 
them to despair? We learn from those who have had! the possession of liberty. It must be remembered, 
ample means of deciding that the situation of the yeo-| too, that we may often have enemies who will not be 
manry of the middle and northern states, is, in every | too magnanimous to avail themselves of advantages 
respect, different from that of the same class of people | which cost them nothing. If our enemies should be of 
in thé slave-holding states. There the farmer cul-| that description of men, who are but little disposed to 
tivates his land with his own hands, which produces| perform their engagements in good faith, they will be 
jall the necessaries, and many of the comforts of life, in | tempted to sé duce our slaves from our possession, not 
jabundance. He rears up his children in habits of| only for the purpose of injuring us, and adding to their 
| industry, unexposed to the allurements of vice, and|/own strength, but for the more criminal object of 
| instead of being a burthen, they assist him in his la-| making a profitable speculation, by disposing of them 
|bours. Jf, sir, we compare the face of the country in| in the West India market. The conduct of the British 
| Virginia, with that of the northern states, we shall] armies and their commanders during the last war, and 














lence in a slave, and to furnish additional reason for | find the result greatly to the disadvantages of the for- 
inflieting punishment upon him. The slave perceives} mer. We shall see the Old Dominion, though blessed 
that he can never attain to the least distinction in | by nature, with all the advantages of climate, a fruit- 
society, however fair and unexceptionable his conduct | ful soil, and fine navigable bays and rivers, gradually 
may be, or even to an equality with the lowest class| declining in all that constitutes national wealth. In 
of freemen; and that, however innocent he may be, | that part of the state below tide-water, the whole face 
he is often liable to the severest punishment, at the|of the country wears an appearance of almost utter 
will of hireling overseers, without even the form of a desolation, distressing to the beholder. Tall and thick 
trial. ‘The impulses of passion are never restrained | forests or pines are every where to be seen, encroach- 
in him by that dread of infamy and disgrace, which | ing upon the once cultivated fields, and casting a deep 
operates so powerfully in deterring freemen from the | gloom over the land, which looks as if nature mourn- 
commission of acts criminal or dishonourable; and he|ed over the misfortunes of man. ‘The very spot on 
is ever ready to indulge with avidity in the most| which our ancestors landed, a little more than two 
beastly imtemperance, conscious that nothing can de-| hundred years ago, appears to be on the eve of again 
grade him in the estimation of the world. His reason,| becoming the haunt of wild animals. No man can 
beclouded as it is, tells him that to hold him in slave-!| doubt, sir, but that the deterioration in the appear- 
ry is a violation of his natural rights ; and, considering | ance of the country, is owing mainly to the careless 
himself as entitled to full remuneration for his labour,| manner in which the soil is cultivated by slaves, and 
he does not regard it as a fault, to appropriate any | the indolence of the white population: nor can we 
part of the master’s property to his own use. He hesitate to ascribe the flourishing condition of the 
looks upon the whole white population as participating | non-slave-holding states, which are every where cover- 
in the wrongs he endures, and never scruples to re-|ed with highly cultivated farms, thriving villages, and 


venge himself by injuring their property; and he is|an industrious white population, to the absence of 


never deterred from the commission of theft, except | slavery. 
by fear of the punishment consequent on detection.| A third consequence of slavery is, that it detracts 


that of the revolution, proves that the latter motive, 
disgraceful as it is, has not failed to have its full ope- 
ration. 

(‘To be concluded in our next.) 


From the Amulet. 
ACTUAL STATE OF THE SLAVE TRADE ON 
THE COAST OF AFRICA. 
(Continued from page 114. 

The river Nunez carries on a larger lawful 
trade with foreigners than, perhaps, any river 
on the western coast of Africa. Several Eu- 
|ropean factories, particularly English, are es- 
tablished on its banks, where they drive an 
}extensive traffic for the produce of the inte- 
rior, and give in exchange rum, tobacco, cloth, 
and gunpowder. Besides the usual articles of 
produce, the natives, in this place, manufac- 
ture their gold-dust into different ingenious 
articles, particularly rings, with considerable 
taste and ingenuity; some are ornamented 


| 















with clasped hands, which seem as well exe- | 


cuted as a similar device by a European gold- 
smith. The gold is very pure, and the work- 
manship such as to promise a considerable 
perfection in the art if properly encouraged, | 
and an earnest of what advancement might be 


made in the comforts of civilized life, by this | of useless and unwholesome waste. It is we II) 


despised and oppressed race, if their talents 
were properly directed in their own country. 

At the distance of seventy miles from the 
mouth of the river is Debucka, where the na- 
tive king, Mamadoo, resides. The boats of 
the North Star ascended to it; but when the 
king heard it, he was exceedingly anxious, 
and would not allow the officer to approach 
his house. The cause of his alarm was soon 
evident : this river, also, is cursed with the 
slave-trade, which continually interferes with 
and impedes Jawful traffic: there was, at this 
moment, a Spanish schooner lurking in one 
of the creeks, kidnapping and carrying off the 
natives: the captain was actually residing at 
the king’s house, in which he had persuaded 
him to shut up a cargo of his subjects, and 
they were waiting only for an opportunity of 
embarkation. ‘Though this was well known, 
the schooner could not be taken or delayed 
by any of his majesty’s cruisers, because she 
had not, at the time, the slaves actually on 
board ; she sailed, fourteen days after, with a 
full cargo ; and the king, having emptied his 
house, proceeded to fill it again for another 
slaver. This river, like most others in this re- 
gion, has extensive communications by means 
of its branches, which renders it exceedingly 
difficult for a single vessel to watch it with 
effect. There is a water conveyance inland 
to all the others on which slave-factories are 
established. From one of its creeks the dis- 
tance to Bulola is but ten miles, and slaves 
are constantly sent across without proceeding 
down the river. This local circumstance is 
a strong inducement to slavers to frequent it, 
as they usually escape with impunity by avail- 
ing themselves of that channel which they 
fine is not watched at the time. Some of the 
unfortunate slaves are known to be smuggled 
in this way—by a circuitous inland route of 
1500 or 2000 miles; and, when they arrive at 
their destination, are openly shipped off as 
domestic slaves. 

Immediately off this coast, and opposite the 
mouths of the rivers, are the Isle de Los, a 
corruption of Isle dos Idolos, in latitude 9° 3 
N., and forming a cluster of small insular 
spots. The largest, and that which possesses 
the greatest capabilities, is Tamara, the soil 
of which is exuberantly fertile, and would 
produce abundant supplies of vegetables of 
all kinds for ships in the neighbourhood, but 
it is altogether neglected by the natives, from 
the uncertainty of a market to dispose of their 
perishable produce, and also froma feeling of 
the uncertain tenure of their property, not 
knowing the moment when they themselves 
may be seized and sold. There are three or 
four villages on the island, with houses of a 
better construction than usual: the principal 
is called Clarkson’s Town. The whole popu- 
lation amounts to about 1200, who are the 
progeny of former settlers from the main, 
about Dembia. Some soldiers of the African 


‘are allowed to burn the soil, scratch in the! and refreshment, to 
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corps from Sierra Leond heve lend assigned | 
them here, but no care is taken to instruct 
them in a proper mode of cultivation. They 


re marek and if a proper system of cultivation 
were adopted and encouraged, so as to afford 
a regular and constant supply of wood, water, 


ships of the squadron 
jgrain, and, after exhausting it with a crop,’which would regularly frequent them, the 


\leave it to relapse again into its former st ute | number of resident merchants would increase 
so that they might become a depot of African 
adapted to the growth of coffee ; and the cot-| produce, and a place of considerable import- 
ton raised is of a fine quality. Besides Ta-|ance. ‘Traders would all touch here, and de- 
mara, there are Factory and Crawford Islands, | posit their cargoes, instead of running up the 
on one of which isa barrack for soldiers. |unhealthy rivers on the opposite pestiferous 
While the slave-trade was permitted, this| coast, subject as they now are to vexatious 
group of islands was infamously notorious as|delays, and to the mortality of their crews 
the centre of the nefarious traffic; and from|from the necessity of drinking the tainted 
time immemorial they had been occupied by| water of these streams. Above all, by mak- 
factors and agents of different European na-|ing it a free port, open to all foreign vessels 
tions, who kept here openly droves and pe ns | and merchandise, the resident British traders 
of human beings, kidnapped on the contine nt,| would become the agents of the French and 
ready to be sold and shipped off when called| Americans, who would prefer resorting here 
for. Perhaps the world never saw a stain|to ascending the rivers on the continent, as 
more foul on human nature than this place of| they now do, with their goods. 
resort for all the Christian nations of Europe.| ‘The eligibility of this place as a station 
Hither came ships from all European coun-| must depend on its local advantages: and it 
tries, fitted out by men of all religious persua-! appears to be less exceptionable than 


any 
sions, except Quakers, and thought it no| which has yet beentried. Wholesome water, 


shame to purchase their fellow-creatures as, froma pure spring, is abundant. Above sixty 
they would cattle. The protestants of Eng-| yards above high water-mark is a copious 
land, the Calvinists of Holland, the Lutherans| source, from which vessels are supplie “d by 
of Germany, and the Catholics of France and| tubes over the rocks ; and boats are filled with- 
Spain, crowded to this place for cargoes of) out landing the casks, at a rate of thirty tons 
human flesh; and having sold their unholy per day. F'ire-wood is in profusion ; oranges 
freights at an immense profit, thought, or pre-|and ‘limes may be procured by only sending 
tended to think, they were engaged in a lawful | to pick and ¢ hoose them ; poultry may be had 
calling; and their respective governments! in any quantity; pigs are so numerous that 
sanctioned and protected it. We have, thank! they run about the island without seeming to 
God, so far departed from this proof of the|belong to any particular person; excellent 
wisdom of our venerable ancestors, that we| sheep may be bought for ten shillings each, 
punish with an ignominious death, and hold) and bullocks, in prime order, are always graz- 
up to execration the memory of the man, asa) ing on the pastures. Should experience rea- 
worse than common malefactor, who shall dare | lize this flattering picture, it will be highly 
to commit this atrocious crime ; and, though! gratifying to the friends of Africa; and one 
much yet remains to be done, the extinction) healthy and plentiful spot will, at length, be 
of the public shambles kept on these islands! found, by the English, on this insalubrious 
is some consolation to humanity, and anexist-| coast, where they may fairly try their benevo- 
ing proof of the decline in the traffic of blood. | lent experiment. 

Since the period of the abolition, the islands} On the subject of Sierra Leone and the 
were occupied by four English merchants,|causes of its failure, so much has been said 
Car, Leigh, Lamo, and Hickson, who each of| that it would be superfluous to repeat them 
them carried on an extensive lawful trade in|here. Public expectation has not, certainly, 
African produce: and the warehouses were| been answered; but that these experiments 
filled with gold, gums, and ivory, for sale, in-| are not of a fanciful or impracticable nature, 
stead of men, women, and children. On the] is completely proved by the success which has 
death of some of these gentlemen, the late| attended the colony w hich came next in sue- 
Lieutenant-Colonel M‘ Carthy took possession| cession on this coast. This is a bold promon- 
of the islands by treaty, in the name of the} ory, called originally Monte Serrado, but cor- 
British government, having stipulated to pay ire ipted, as all names here are, by Negro pro- 
to the native chiefs an annual rent, in articles| nunciation, into Mesurado. The American 
of trade, to the value of £75. Colonization Society located here a number - 

It would now be a transaction highly grati-| free people of colour, the offspring of Africar 
fying, if this nest of slave-dealers were finally | slaves born in America, and liberated. They 
and ‘permanently superseded by a thriving co-| were sent from the United States, and the set- 
lony of fair traders, and the human beings for-| tlement was called by the appropriate name of 
merly driven here for sale to become the free| Liberia. There are but few white people 
tenants and industrious cultivators of the soil.| among them, and none who possess any land. 
From their vicinity to the mouths of the rivers) When the colony was first established, the land 
Dembia, Pongas and Nunez, the islands w ould) was procured from the native chiefs by pur- 
be an important station for trade, as the inter-| | chase and treaty ; but some misunde rstanding 
course would be much more free and direct. arose, the real objects of the colonists were 
from hence than from Sierra Leone. If the! not understood, and several sanguinary con- 
islands were once regularly established, with| flicts ensued with the natives, which had near- 
a small military force of men of good char-| ly destroyed the establishment in its infancy. 
acter, and under acommandant not likely to be| But under the prudent management of Mr. 
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Ashmun, the agent for the society, these dif- 
ferences were reconciled, and amity and good- 
will established between the natives and the 
strangers. 


The settlement consists of two establish-! 


ments. The first is Monroe, on Cape Mesu- 
rado, and the other Caldwell, seven miles up 
the river St. Paul. The whole population 
amounts to about three hundred families, com- 


prising more than 1500 persons, who have each’ 


farms allotted to them, some in the lower and 


The river St. Paul does not run directly in- 
\land, but takes a course coastwise to the 
north; it does not therefore penetrate far into 
‘the country. The commercial enterprise, 
however, of the people has been excited by 
the favourable accounts which had reached 
them of the interior, and induced several to 
push their speculations as far as 150 miles, 
without the aid of internal navigation, to a 
large and populous town, the residence of a 
native king of considerable influence, with 


































some on the upper settlement. A regular and 
most improved system of husbandry is insist- 
edon. Every man is not allowed to burn 
down and cultivate any portion of the land he 
pleases, as is permitted in our colonies, which, | 
being abandoned the next year, and sutered | , 
to run into brush, is known to contribute} From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 
greatly to taint the air, in an extraordinary de-| TO THE CITIZENS OF PHILADELPIHA, AND 
gree, which cultivation had rendered salubri- ITS LIBERTIES. 
ous. ‘Their prescribed system of agriculture} The undersigned have viewed with no ordi- 
is regulated by those plans which local expe-| nary surprise, the proceedings of a meeting 
rience has found to be most judicious, whole-| of young men, which had its origin at Upton’s, 
some, and productive ; and no man is allowed} in Dock street ; and lest these young gentle- 
a> to deviate from it: in this way their main-| men, from want of experience, should bring 
tenance and independence, and to acertain| about results, and produce consequences, uf 
extept their health, is provided for and secu-| which they have not the most distant con- 
red. The males are formed into a regular|ception, we deem it our duty to enter our 
militia, which, being well trained and served,| most solemn Prorest, against the authority, 
renders the colony respectable in the eyes of| the origin, the principles, and the spirit, of 
its neighbours, and secures them from any act} said meeting. 
of aggression: and this force has been effici-| We should have viewed this whole subject 
ently called out more than once to punish de-|as unworthy our notice, had not this small 
predations and robberies committed by natives} meeting of young gentlemen, for at no time 
on individual colonists while ur pursuit of| did they exceed fifty, presumed to attach the 
their commercial speculations, either coast-| names of many of our most worthy inhabitants 
wise or in the interior, and always with the! to their committees, without their knowledge ; 
best results. This mode of well-regulated|some of whom, we know, view their proceed- 
self-defence not only gives them courage and| ings in the same light as we do, thereby ar- 
confidence in themselves, but itexemptsthem!rogating to themselves a consequence to 
from the degrading and demoralizing effects| which they have no claim, and by which, no 
of a regular soldiery sent from the parent} doubt, they designed taking the advantage of 
country, which, being generally of the worst| the unsuspecting. 
and most desperate description of men, set} We therefore respectfully solicit our friends 
examples of the most dissolute and profligate | and the citizens generally, to give no coun- 
lives, as our colonies in Africa know by me-| tenance to an object, for the injustice of which 
lancholy experience. This imposing oe we need only refer them to the spirit in which 
force gives perfect security to these people in| the preamble and resolutions at Upton’s were 
their dealings with the natives ; and a very | conceived. 
profitable and advantageous trade is carried on) And while we deeply deplore the cause of 
for gold, canewood, and ivory, with the Gal-| the present excitement, we declare ourselves 
linas and Cape Mount, to the north of their) oyposed to every insurrectionary spirit, and 
settlement, and as far coastwise as Tradestown, pledge our countenance, influence, and efforts, 
to the east of it. \as far as they may go, in opposition to every 
Nothing has tended more to suppress the) principle of the kind. We feel warranted in 
slave-trade in this quarter, than the constant} cajling on the good and wise of our citizens 
intercourse and communication of the natives 
with these industrious colonists. The Ame- 
rican agent, Mr. Ashmun, took every oppor- 
tunity and means in his power to extinguish a 
traffic so injurious in every way to the fair) whose sires, in the struggle for our indepen- 
trader ; and at Cape Mesurado good and cor-| dence, some of us, both in the field and on the 
rect information was always to be obtained of| seas, contributed all in our power to the sal- 
any slave-vessels on the coast within the com-| yation and prosperity of our beloved country. 
munication or influence of the colony. This} And in conclusion, we would appeal to the 
active, respectable, and intelligent man is} patriotism and religion of those young gen- 
since dead ; but his spirit still actuates all his| tlemen comprising the aforesaid meeting, 
people. They have several large boats and | begging that they will desist from the pursuit 
small decked vessels belonging to their com-| of measures so destructive to the peace and 
munity, and others in progress of building. happiness of many of their coloured fellow 
These are actively employed in trading along) citizens, whose patriotism is as pure and ar- 


the coast, and in keeping up the intercourse] dent as theirs, and who have in every respect 
with Caldwell and the interior. 


whom a lucrative commerce is now opened, 

and actively carried on, for gold and ivory ; 

and the supply of the former through this 

channel, has greatly exceeded expectation. 
(To be continued.) 












































to sympathise with us under the indiscriminate 
and foul charges brought against our persons 
and character, by a few young men scarcely 
known in the community ; and with many of 











































































































contributed as much to the peace, prosperity, 
and improvement of our city and common. 
wealth as any of them—and measures too 
fraught with consequences from which even 
the sires and statesmen of our city would 
shrink. 

N.B. All those papers that have published 
the proceedings of the aforesaid meetings, will 
confer a favour by giving an insertion to this. 

James Forten, Robert Purves, 

Joseph Cassey, Frederick A. Hinton, 

John Bowers, William Whipple, and 

Charles Bohannan, Samuel E, Cornish. 








—- 
From the New York Mercury. 
ConsumpTion or ArpENT Sprrits.—The 


amount of ardent spirits imported into the 
United States : 


In 1824, was - - 5,285,047 gals. 
“1825 - - + + 4114066 do. 
1826 - - - 3,322,380 do. 
30s - - : 3,465,302 do. 
© 1828 : - : 4,446,698 do. 
“ 1829 aa SU 
“ 1830 . - - - 1,095,488 do. 


Here 1s an exhibition which cannot fail to 
gratify the friends of temperance, and en- 
courage the efforts of temperance societies. 
During the six years prior to 1830, the ave- 
rage annual importation was 3,849,296 gallons; 
or 3 1-2 times as much as was imported in 1830. 
During the five years prior to 1829, the ave- 
rage annual importation was 4,126,694 gallons; 
or 3 3-4 times as much as was imported in 1830. 
Moreover, the imports in 1830 were less than 
half the amount imported in 1829, and less 
than a quarter the amount imported in 1828. 

To all this it may be replied, that the dimi- 
nution of imported liquors is owing to the 
practice, now very common, of manufacturing 
foreign liquors out of domestic ; adding only 
a sufficient quantity of the real foreign to im- 
part a flavour to the compound. In the next 
place, then, we will turn our attention to do- 
mestic liquors. 

The amount of such liquors inspected in 
this city in 1828, was 111,504 casks ; in 1829 
79,913; in. 1830, 72,768; in 1231, ? 
Showing a diminution, in two years, of more 
than one third. 

The amount of whiskey which arrived at 
Albany on the canals in 1829, was 18,194 
bbls. and 3,744 hhds. equal to 33,170 bbls. ; 
in 1830, 28,207 bbls. and 1,420 hhds. equal to 
33,887 bbls. ; in 1831, 18,681, bbls. and 1875 
hhds. equal to 26,181 bbls. showing a con- 
siderable diminution, notwithstanding the 
general business of the canals has greatly 
increased. 

The amount of whiskey which arrived at 
New Orleans from the interior in 1827, was 
35,982 bbls.; in 1828, 44,507; in 1829, 
26,449; in 18350, 24,549; in 1831, 30,£79. 
Showing a diminution as compared with 
former years, although most other articles 
from the interior have increased with amazing 
rapidity. 

The quantity of whiskey which passed the 





* We have not been able, as yet, to obtain the in- 
spector’s returns for 1831, bat learn that the amount 
is considerably less than in 1830, 








Miami canal at Dayton, (Ohio,) in 1829, was 
7,378 bbls. ; in 1830, 7,142 ; in 1831, 4,244, 
On the whole, then, it is.fair to conclude 
that the extraordinary diminution in the con- 
sumption of foreign spirits is not counter- 
balanced by any increase of the domestic 
article ; but on the contrary, that the con- 
sumption of domestic spirits is also diminish- 
ing, notwithstanding the great increase of 
population. 
Contrasted with the state of the country in 
former years, these facts are most cheering ; 
but compared with what it ought to be, they 
are melancholy in the extreme. The nation 
still makes away, every year, with a sufficient 
quantity of these abominable drinks to form 
a navigable river: and ninety-nine hundredths 
of the whole amount is exhaled in oaths and 
curses, tears and blood, misery and death ! 
When shall this sweeping pestilence cease to 
stalk through the land? When shall American 
citizens, one and all, become as temperate as 
the beasts who serve them? Enough has been 
effected to show what can be done by united 
and persevering exertions ; enough remains 
undone, to fill the heart with anguish. In 
conclusion we subjoin the following para- 
graph, which shows that the temperance re- 
formation is not confined to the United States : 


Decrease in the Consumption of Spiritous 
Liquors.—Up to 1829, there was a progressive 
increase in the consumption of spirits in Ire- 
land. In 1830 there was a decrease on home 
made spirits alone of 210,903 gallons ; and in 
the first half of 1831, a decrease of 721,564 
gallons; while in Scotland, during the same 
time, the decrease was 513,697 gallons. In 
the Langan district, comprehending Belfast 


Total number of members in Scotland the Ist 
of this month 42,497. There is, in the same 
number of the Record, a list of the officers of 
the Metropolitan Society; the title having un- 
dergone an alteration, the society is*hence- 
forth to be called ‘ The British and Foreign 
Temperance Society." The committee con- 
sists of 37, nine or ten appear to be members 
of the Society of Friends, as also the trea- 
surer, and one of the secretaries.” 


Immoral Publications.—A dissolute life, 
especially in particular classes of men, is one 
certain way of making our brother to offend, 
not only in point of practice, but of belief; 
and there is another method of producing the 
same effects, nearly allied to this, and that is 
immoral publications. 


These have the same tendency with bad! 
examples, both in propagating vice and pro- 
moting infidelity ; but they are still more 
pernicious, because the sphere of their in-| 
fluence is more extensive. 

A bad example, though it operates fatally, | 
operates comparatively within a small circum- 
ference. It extends only to those who are 
near enough to observe it, and fall within the 
reach of the poisonous infection that it spreads 
around it; but the contagion of a licentious 
publication, especially if it be (as it too fre- 
quently is) in a popular and captivating shape, 
knows no bounds; it flies to the remotest 
corners of the earth ; it penetrates the obscure | 










“ For the Friend.” 

The demise of Otrver Corr, who died on 
his nineteenth anniversary, has struck the 
hearts of his acquaintances with poignant re- 
gret. With every prospect before him of a 
long career on earth, he has been transferred, 
it is reverently hoped and believed, to the bliss 
ofheaven. His death furnishes fresh evidence 
of the evanescence of earthly enjoyment, and 
the fallacy of human hope. It announces that 
the dread messenger is indeed no respecter of 
persons—that he visits the joyous, the health- 
ful, and the young, in common with those 
whom disease and age have burthened with 
accumulated infirmities. His devoted family, 
while dwelling upon the affectionate assiduity 
and gentleness of his disposition, the bland en- 
dearments of his social virtues, and the flatter- 
ing promises of his opening manhood, naturally 
mourn the early exit of such a son, brother 
and friend. But they have abundant consola- 
tion in the retrospect of his harmless and un- 
offending life—in the scrupulous rectitude of 
his intentions, and the moral purity of his 
whole character. While they remember the 
many proofs of his fond solicitude, his filial 
and fraternal attachment, they should not for- 
get that he possessed qualities which fitted 
him for another world—a serious and contem- 
plative mind, a clear and just discernment, 
and a heart imbued with the truths of natural 
and revealed religion. 

Though young, his judgment was nervous 
and correct, hisknowledge exact and consider- 
able. 


and retired habitations of simplicity and in-| He has, indeed, left a vacancy, and 
nocence, it makes its way into the cottage of| occasioned a blank which cannot be filled or 
the peasant, into the hut of the shepherd, and/ supplied ; but he precedes those who now weep 
the shop of the mechanic ; it falls into the} his departure but a few years, and only enters 


and its vicinity, there has been for the last hands of all ages, ranks, and conditions ; but| before them upon a greater and more glorious 


year a decrease of 84,808 gallons, being 
nearly one third of the whole consumption.— 
Belfust News Letter. 


For “ The Friend.” 


The information communicated in the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter, dated “ Edin- 
burgh, 9 mo. 16, 1531,” is highly interesting 
and encouraging. 
sought to eradicate the use of ardent spirit 
for a long course of years ; but it is hoped its 
members will not, therefore, withhold a share 
of service in the public effort, now making in 
this important respect. ; 

“| wrote thee some time ago, respecting 
Temperance Societies. Ihave the satisfac- 
tion to say, that since then they have much 
increased both in Scotland and Ireland, and 
much good has been effected through them ; 
and I trust they will increase and prosper 
through divine influence and assistance, until 
this great and crying evil is swept out of your 
land, and ours. Every one of any influence 
should consider it as an incumbent duty to 
give those societies their support, intemper- 
ance being the principal cause of poverty, 
disease, and crime. The Temperance Society 
Record is published monthly in Glasgow. 
Having No. 16 for last month before me, | 
find the number of members for Aberdeen 
stated at 400; Airdrie 604; Campbleton and 
branches 875 ; Edinburgh and branches 1993. 


Our religious Society has'| 


jassured that he has, notwithstanding, 


it is peculiarly fatal to the unsuspecting and/ stage of being. 
unguarded minds of the youth of both sexes ;|__ Let not the gay and the youthful of his own 
and to them its “ breath is poison and its touch | age, try to escape the lesson which this sad 
death.” jevent is calculated to teach. The house of 
What, then, have they to answer for who| ™ourning is impressively admonitory—it serves 
are every day obtruding these publications on|'© counteract the effects of frivolous dissipa- 
the world, in a thousand different shapes and| 00 and thoughtless folly—its agency and in- 
forms, in history, in biography, in poems, in fluence are more important and salutary, than 
novels, in dramatic pieces ; in all which the | ‘hose of the house of feasting. 
prevailing feature is universal philanthropy 
and discriminative benevolence ; under the 
protection of which the hero of the piece has} Let those who mingle with the giddy throng 
the privilege of committing whatever irregu-| in the pursuit of sensual pleasure, reflect upon 
larities he thinks fit ; and whiledg is violating| the attenuated thread of human existence— 
the most sacred obligations, insinuating the| that it may be cut in a moment by a relentless 
most licentious sentiments, and ridiculing] scissors—and that all their vain projects and 
every thing that looks like religion, he is! presumptuous hopes, may dissolve at once 
nevertheless held up as a model of virtue ;} into empty nothing, like the very vanity which 
and though he may perhaps be charged _ produced them. ‘The deceased but a few days 
a few little venial foibles, and pardonable| since was ruddy with health, and buoyant with 
infirmities, (as they are called,) yet we are expectation—the present offered only joy to 


! standin the very| his acceptance, and the future was bright 
best heart in the world? Thus it is, that the] with its splendid promises, Alas, he was 


principles of our youth are insensibly and al-| marked by the King of ‘Terrors for his prey, 
most unavoidably corrupted; and instead of|and he has been suddenly numbered with his 


“On trembling wings let youthful fancy soar, 
Nor always haunt the sunny realms of joy.” 





being inspired, as they ought to be, with a just} victims ! 
detestation of vice, they are furnished with) the sacred injunction 


apologies for it, which they never forget, and 
are even taught to consider it as a necessary 
part of an accomplished character.—Porteus' 
Lectures. 


The example emphatically points to 
» “Be ye also ready.” 
Z. 


True religion is internal : the noblest temple 


of the Deity, is the heart of man.—Female 


| 


Spectator. 
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a) 


For “The Friend.” | that are left of you shall pine away in their| thou shalt fear, and for the sight of thine eyes 


THE JEWS. 
The existence of the Jews as a distinct! 
class of persons at the present day, and the} 


iniquities in your enemies’ land. And yet 
for all that, when they be in the land of their 
enemies, I will not cast them away, neither 


| 


which thou shalt see.* 
‘© [ will cause them to be removed into all 
kingdoms of the earth. I will cast them out 


characteristic peculiarities which serve to) will I abhor them to destroy them utterly, and| into a land that they know not, where I will 
designate them, may be considered as one of £° break my covenant with them.* And the| show them no favour. I will scatter them also 
r . Lord shall scatter you among the nations, and! among the heathen, whom neither they nor 
Bible. There is not a more extraordinary or| Y¢ Shall be left few in number among the hea-| their fathers have known.} I will deliver them 
remarkable circumstance connected with sa-| then, whither the Lord will lead you.t The} toberemoved intoall the kingdoms of the earth 
cred literature than the accuracy and minute-| Lord shall cause thee to be smitten before) for their hurt, to be a reproach, a proverb, a 
ness of detail with which Moses and the/thine enemies: thou shalt go out one way taunt, and a curse, in all places whither | shall 
propbets foretold the rebellion and wickedness| against them, and flee seven ways before them ;\ drive them ; and | will send the sword, the 
of the Jewish nation, the evils which their sins| 2nd shalt be removed into all the kingdoms | famine, and the pestilence an.ong them, till 
should bring upon them, their final rejection of the earth. ‘The Lord shall smite thee with| they be consumed from off the land that I gave 


i 
the strongest evidences of the truth of the! 


as the peculiar and favoured people of the) 
Most High, and the sad catalogue of unparal- 


madness and blindness, and astonishment of | 
heart: and thou shalt grope at noon day as 


I will bereave 
I will deliver them to be 


unto them and to their fathers. 
them of children.t 


leled calamities and sufferings which should| the blind gropeth in darkness, and thou shalt} removed into all the kingdoms of the earth, to 


follow this mournful event. 

If the inspired penmen had been depicting 
events that were transpiring under their im- 
mediate observation, they could not have writ: | 
ten with more precision or confidence. The 
literal fulfillment of these prophecies, in past 
ages as well as in the present, and the pre- 
sence of the Jews among us as a distinct body 
of people, furnish an argument for the truth 
of revelation which all the ingenuity of infidels 
has never been able to gainsay. I would re- 
spectfully invite the attention of the readers 
of “* The Friend”? to the study of this interest- 


not prosper in thy ways; and thou shalt be) 
only oppressed and spoiled evermore, and no 
man shall save thee. Thy sons and thy| 


be a curse, and an astonishment, and a hissing, 
and a reproach, even among all the nations 
whither I have driven them.) I will execute 


daughters shall be given to another people. judgments in thee, and the whole remnant of 


There shall be no might in thine hand. The! 
fruit of thy land and all thy labours, shall a} 
nation which thou knowest not eat up; and| 
thou shalt be only oppressed and crushed) 
alway : so that thou shalt be mad for the sight 
of thine eyes which thou shalt see. Thou 
shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and 
a by-word, among all nations whither the Lord 
shall lead thee. All these curses shall come 


ing subject, particularly the prophecies of) Upon thee, and shall pursue thee, and over- 


Moses in the book of Deuteronomy, and, as 
an introduction to it, I take the liberty of pre- 
senting, for insertion, the following article, 
the interest and value of which, .1 trust, will 
more than compensate for its length. 

** Were we to seek a single word wherewith 
to confound the adversaries of the gospel, and 
to confute all their arguments againt the in- 


spiration of Scripture—that word would be,}. 


take thee till thou be destroyed: because thou 
hearkenedst not unto the voice of the Lord 
thy God :—and they shall be upon thee for a 
sign and for a wonder, and upon thy seed for 
ever. Because thou servedst not the Lord 


thee will I scatter into all the winds.|| I will 
scatter them among the nations, among the 
heathens, and disperse them in the coun- 
tries.1 They shall cast their silver in the 
streets, and their gold shall be removed ; their 
silver and their gold shall not be able to de- 
liver them in the day of the wrath of the Lord; 
they shall not satisfy their souls, neither fill 
their bowels ; because it is the stumbling- 
block of their iniquity. For the iniquity of 
his covetousness was I wroth and smote him.** 
I will sift the house of Israel among the na- 
tions like as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall 
not the least grain fall upon the earth.tt 
Death shall be chosen rather than life by all 


thy God with joyfulness, and with gladness of|the residue of them that remain of this evil fa- 


heart, for the abundance of all things: there- 
fore shalt thou serve thine enemies, which the 
Lord shall send against thee, in hunger and 


mily, which remain in all the places whither 
[ have driven them, saith the Lord of hosts. 
They shall be wanderers among the nations.tt 











the J Make the heart of this people fat, and make 
ve Jews. a . . 
a \things; and he shall put a yoke of iron upon|their ears heavy, and shut their eyes, lest they 
“ir fate ever since the days of , ; po a rei aA 
ae, sc eetid of three thousand seven|thy neck, until he have destroyed thee.{ If|see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
. ’ 












We need not urge either the pe-| in thirst, and in nakedness, and in want of all 






























































hundred years, nor the miraculous preserva |thou wilt not observe to do all the words of|and convertand be healed. Then said I, Lord, 
“9 a- 


tion for ages, since their dispersion, of their| 
exiled, wandering, miserable race. For we 
have only to read a multiplicity of prophecies 
concerning them, as they are written in the 
earliest records in the world, and, without 
once hinting what they are, to ask whose his- 
tory they relate ; and there scarcely is a man 
so ignorant in any country under heaven, who 
would not answer in one word, the Jews. ‘To 
all the inhabitants of the earth, the scriptural 
appeal may here be made in relation to facts 
of which all are witnesses—judge ye what we 
say. It is needful only to look to the Jews, 
and to hear Moses and the prophets, to know 
that the word must have been of God. 
he that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

‘¢ T will scatter you among the heathen, and 
draw out a sword after you; and your land} 
shall be desolate, and your cities waste. And 
upon them that are left alive of you, | will 
send a faintness into their hearts, in the land 
of their enemies; and the sound of a shaken 


leaf shall chase them ; and they shall flee as) 
fleeing from a sword ; and they shall fall when| 
And ye shall have no power) 
And ye shall) 


perish among the heathen; and the land of, 


none pursueth. 
to stand before your enemies. 


your enemies shall eat you up. And they 


this law that are written in this book, that thou 
mayest fear this glorious and fearful name— 
Tue Lorp tiny Gop ; then the Lord will make 
thy plagues wonderful, and the plagues of thy 
seed, even great plagues and of long continu- 
ance, and sore sicknesses, and of long continu- 
ance. And it shall come to pass, that as the 
Lord rejoiced over you to do you good, and 
to multiply you ; so the Lord will rejoice over 
you to destroy you, and to bring you to 
nought ; and thou shalt be plucked from off 
the land whither thou goest to possess it. And 
the Lord shall scatter thee among all people, 
from the one end of the earth even unto the 


per other ;—among these nations thou shalt find 


no ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot have 
rest ; but the Lord shall give thee a trembling 
heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrows of mind. 
And thy life shall hang in doubt before thee ; 
and thou shalt fear day and night, and shalt 
have none assurance of thy life. In the morn- 
ing thou shalt say, would God it were even! 
and at even thou shalt say, would God it were 
morning ! for the fear of thine heart wherewith 





* Lev. xxvi. 33, 36, 37, 38, 39, 44. 
+ Deut. iv. 27. 
t Deut. xxviii. 25, 28, 29, 32—34, 37, 45—48. 


how long? and he answered, Until the cities 
be wasted without inhabitant, and the houses 
without man, and the land be utterly desolate, 
and the Lord have removed men far away, and 
there be a great forsaking in the midst of the 
land.§§ Though they go into captivity before 
their enemies, thence will I command the 
sword, and it shall slay them; and I will set 
mine eyes upon them for evil and not for 
good.||\|_ I will make a full end of all the na- 
tions whither I have driven thee; but I will 
not make a full end of thee, but correct thee 
in measure ; yet will I not utterly cut thee off, 
or leave thee wholly unpunished.{% The 
children of Israel shall abide many days with- 
out a king, and without a prince, and without 
a sacrifice, and without an image, and without 
an ephod, and without teraphim. Afterward 
shall the children of Israel return, and seek the 
Lord their God, and David their king, and shall 


fear the Lord and his goodness in the latter 
days,’ ”"*** 





* Deut. xxviii. 58, 59, 63—68, 
+ Jer. xv.4; xvi. 13; ix.16. 14 Jer. xxiv. 9,10; xv. 7. 
§ Jer. xxix. 18. || Ezek. v. 10. 
T Ezek. xii. 15. ** Ezek. vii. 19. Isa. lvii. 17. 
tt Amos ix, 3. tt Jer. viii. 3. Hos. ix. 17. 
§§ Isa. vi. 10—12., II] Amos. ix. 4. 
VT Jer. xlvi. 28, #*® Hosea iii. 4, 5> 
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a 
All these predictions respecting the Jews|records of their journey, as they behold others kept the friends of a temperate drinker from 
are delivered with the clearness of history, and|treading the same downward path. With) warning him of his danger. With that class 
the confidence of truth. They represent the|sorrowful hearts they behold every departure | of drinkers, advice and caution would be offen- 
manner, the extent, the nature, and the con-|from “ plainness of speech, behaviour and |sive, until the appetite is whetted and the habit 
tinuance of their dispersion, their persecu-|apparel,” in the inconsiderate youth, and al- | fixed—and then all your friendly admonitions 
tions, their sufferings, their blindness, their|most with bitterness they see those of more | come too late. A temperate drinker, one whose 
feebleness, fearfulness, and faint-heartedness ;|mature age, by little and little, leaving off the | habits are verging upon intemperance, will tell 
their ceaseless wanderings, their hardened im-|simple attire of our ancient Friends, admitting | you he despises a drunkard above al! other 


penitence, their insatiable avarice ; and the|/to their summer coats the lappel which is 
grievious oppression, the continued spoliation, |carefully excluded from their winter ones, 
the universal mockery, the unextinguishable |adding to their winter dress the rolling collar 
existence and unlimtted diffusion of their race.|of the votaries of fashion, and in many cases 
(To be continued.) neglecting with the changing season to re- 

— sume the despised habiliments of the Society, 

For“ The Friend.” {till eventually the Babylonish garment seems 

PLAINNESS OF DREss. mournfully to befit both the outer and in- 


objects, * except a cold-water man !” 

“Gerrit Smith, Esq. of Madison county, 
offered the following preamble and resolutions : 

** Whereas, experience shows that all efforts 
in behalf of temperance, founded on any lower 
principle than that of total abstinence from 
ardent spirits, are unsuccessful, and when it 
also shows, that temperance societies are the 


In looking at the dress of some of our young | er man. ee . 
Friends, the mental ejaculation of “Babylonish| How necessary is it to bear in mind the 
garments,” often arises, and as the subject now |Commandment given by the mouth of the 
opens afresh before me, the case of Achem is|prophet, “ Learn not the way of the heathen, 
brought into view. He had been tempted by a|for the customs of the people are vain.” 
goodly Babylonish garment, which in the pride X. 
and haughtiness of his heart he had secreted, mm his name and influence. 
together with other valuables, and discom- The following is an abstract of a ssiabiseeel “Mr. Smith spoke over an hour, with elo- 
fiture attended the Israelites until they were}. ~ dahon al of Jz 18. s andi Lindl adel: Sai ubeiiaedl th 
burned. And it does appear to me that weak-|'" the Albany Evening Journal of January 18. | quent and impressive zeal, in vinc ication oft 7 
ness at this day is often caused to individuals, [Principles Of TOTss Ane pores He ewan 
and through them to the body at large, by japon the fact, that of the 300,000 drunkards in 

= nd , - ‘the United States, all—every individual of 
neglecting to bear in this particular the cross} |, Th ; . last | th had t wate driahast at 
of Him who wore a seamless garment. ihe society, pereuaat to notice, met ast) t em, had been temperate drinkers ! e In- 

It has been aptly said, that dress is not|¢vening in the 2d Presbyterian church. The |sisted that at least one tenth of all temperate 
religion, neither is the hedge the fruit, yet the president (Chancellor Walworth) called to}drinkers, ultimately fill a drunkard’s grate ! 
former is a safeguard tothe latter. In many, order, a few minutes after six. mi lo make a whole family (no matter how nu- 
very many instances, the verity of this remark} “ The delegates from county societies, were ae ae — and a that family may 
I have seen exemplified, in observing the |in attendance. a re mar ae have only to plant one 
conduct of some of the young people of our} “Chancellor Walworth made a brief, but |‘ roars SS: 

Society. In proportion as an approximation | interesting and eloquent address to the society. = | 

to the world’s costume is permitted, and a|He dwelt, with great pleasure, upon the| If we will appear Christians indeed, we must 
consequent departure from the distinguishing | change of public opinion in relation to tem-'lay aside those heats and prejudices we have 
dress of our sect indulged in, the youth! perance; and alluded to a resolution which, |entertained against one another about trifling 
is removed from the watchful care of his|when a member of congress, ten years ago, he|and inconsiderable matters; and under what 
friends, and mingles unremarked in the ge-|submitted, inquiring into the expediency of denomination soever we find an humble and 
neral mass. ‘The effect of this is to remove | discontinuing the whiskey ration to soldiers, and meek, a sober, just, pious, and conscientious 
restraint, and the fallacious reasoning is| which was almost unanimously rejected. Now, Christian, we must love as a child of God, and 
adopted, “I shall not now be known as a/the secretary of war, an old friend of temper- |* member of Christ’s mystical body, whether 
Quaker, and I need not act like one; to be|ance, boldly recommends this most salutary |he be a member of such a party or not. 

sure I would not like to bring reproach upon|reform in our army regulations. He spoke, | Fuller. 
the Society, or to wound my parents and |also, of the grateful fact, that nearly four hun- -——— 

friends, as I should do iff wore a plain dress|dred American temperance ships are afloat | Superficial people are more agreeable the 
and acted so and so, but it is all well enough | upon the ocean! In view of these auspicious | first time you are in their company, than ever 
with this coat.” Thus the youth who, through | fruits of temperance efforts, he looked forward | afterwards. Men of judgment improve every 
parental weakness, or from some other cause, | to the period when respectable citizens would ‘succeeding conversation: beware therefore of 
deviates in dress first, is too often found nezt,| shrink from the manufacture and vending of | judging 
to throw off the plain language as inconsis-| liquor, as they now do from poisoning a neigh- Nature. 
tent with his coat, in his intercourse with|bour’s well or lighting the incendiary’s torch. ane 

those who are not Friends, still using it to| “The recording secretary then read the an-| | eae 

those who are, thereby engendering duplicity | nual report of the executive committee. One Slaves Emancipated.— The Savannah Geor- 
or double acting. Then mingling with those |fact is too gratifying to be passed even now. |$!40 of the 12th inst. says, “* The brig Colom- 
who are habited like himself, he is invited j It is that more than FouR TuovsAND citizens|0©, Weston, cleared yesterday for Norfolk, 
to the ball-room or the theatre—he hesitates—| have become members of the Monroe county |2Ving — board 49 slaves, emancipated by Dr. 
conscience remonstrates—but the reasoner | temperance society within the last year. ‘James Bradley, late of Oglethorpe county, 
says, “ go just this once, thou art dressed like| “The committee state the encouraging cir-|G¢0- Upon condition of their emigrating to 
the rest who frequent such places, thou wilt|cumstance that some insurance companies | Liberia. 

not be known,” and better resolutions are|have reduced their rates of insurance five per = 

over-persuaded, and he goes for once: this|cent. on temperance ships ! It is stated that of 1160 paupers admitted 
once is letting down the bar to restraint, and} “Mr. Hopkins earnestly enforced, for half|to the Baltimore almshouse within the last 
is too often followed by the total prostration|an hour, the principles of total abstinence. year, 1006 are known to have been reduced 
of the whole hedge which Society endeavours | He portrayed, in glowing, but living colours,/to poverty by intemperance, and only forty- 
to preserve around its members. oe insatiate appetites of an habitual drunkard. |five are known to have been of temperate 

This course of deviation has been written! He spoke, also, with impressive truth, of the | habits. 
in the experience of many in this city, and| perils of temperate drinking. 
mournfully have some ofthemtoreperusethese| Mr. H. explained the difficulties which — 


most effectual means for promoting total ab- 
stinence :— 


“ Resolved therefore, that it is the plain duty 
of every friend of the cause of temperance, 
|both to adopt the principle of total abstinence, 

and to give to temperance societies the aid of 


Third anniversary of the New York state 
Temperance Society. 


by one interview.— Dignity of Human 
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The remonstrance of several of the prin- 
cipal men of colour of this city, to which 
reference was made in our last paper, having 
been accidentally omitted, we insert it to-day. 
We cannot persuade ourselves that the state 
of Pennsylvania will ever so far forget the 
long established principles of her policy, as 
to listen to the mischievous and groundless 
complaints which are now urged in certain 
quarters. ‘The fears which are now enter- 
tained that the slave-holding states will banish 
their free black population, are, we apprehend, 
unfounded ; and if they should be realized, 
what have we to dread? That portion of the 
population of the south, includes industrious 
and ingenious mechanics and labourers, who 
have purchased their own freedom—who form 
at this moment a large portion of the bone 
and sinew of the southern states, and who will 
be a valuable accession to every community 
amogg which their lot iscast. There is ample 
room in our state for thousands of free blacks, 
who, scattered throughout the country, would 
add to the industry and wealth of the com- 
monwealth, without endangering its peace or 
security. But it is not on this ground alone, 
that we deprecate the clamour which it is 
attempted to excite. The principles of justice 
are immutable, and we cannot cénceive of a 
more flagrant act of outrage and oppression, 
than for the states of this Union to unite in 
expelling by force the free blacks from our 
territory. They are here, in consequence of 
our own or our ancestors’ cupidity and tyranny, 
and the only reparation we can make, is to 
soften the asperities of their lot—to edu- 
cate—to enlighten—to befriend. Whatéver 
dismal consequences may seem to our purblind 
vision, to be wrapt up in the future, we 
may repose with perfect confidence on the 
great maxim, that justice, humanity, liberty, 
peace, happiness and prosperity, are all insepa- 
rably connected ; that no real evil can ever re- 
sult from a conduct springing from the eternal 
rules of right and justice, and that whenever 
we hope by some short cut of expediency to 
escape seeming or threatening evils, or the 
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resist. Virginia will bea free state. No- 
thing, we are almost sure, can long retard the 








respondent, of a letter from Edinburgh, is 
evidence that Scotland is not bebind hand in 


change. The population of western Virginia| the good work. 


is chiefly made of freemen, as that of eastern 
Virginia is of slaves. The former is positively 


making large strides, and still larger relatively, | 


| 


swerve from their purpose, but return to the | ! ‘ 
It was not til] |i the United States’ court, and to alleviate 


in wealth, industry, and numbers. It must 
prevail in the end, and we earnestly hope that 
the friends of freedom and humanity will never 


charge with unabated vigour. 


It is understood that the editor of the 
Cherokee Pheenix, and the president of the 
Cherokees, are now in this city, willing to 
receive pecuniary assistance to enable their 
injured nation peaceably to assert their rights 


after more than twenty years of warfare, that| Part of the misery inflicted upon them, by 


the abolitionists of England extorted from par- 
liament the law that put an end to the slave- 
trade, and their example should inspirit all 
who wage the desperate strife of humanity 
against the selfishness and the cupidity of our 
race. 

The interest which we know our readers 
to take in this subject will, we are sure, be 
gratified by copious extracts from the debates 
and papers of the day on this momentous ques- 
tion. They will serve as land-marks in the 
history of the abolition of human slavery in 
free America. 


We have appropriated more space in the 
present number than has been usual with us to 
the subject of temperance and temperance so- 
cieties. This interesting, benevolent, and it 
may emphatically be added, Christian enter- 
prise, is daily assuming a more important and 
imposing aspect, and our readers, who have not 
access to the New York “ Genius of Temper- 
ance,” and other papers whose columns are 
freely opened to the subject, cannot adequate- 
ly estimate the labours and the degree of suc- 
cess which appertain to the efforts now making| 
to diminish the consumption of ardent spirits. 
And to those amongst us who can recur to the 
time some forty years ago, when our monthly 
and preparative mectings, all of them in effect 
So many temperance societies, stemmed the 
current of popular prejudice and self-interest, 
through good report and evil report, and! 
through almost insurmountable difficulties, the| 
prospect must indeed be cheering. From) 
Maine to Georgia, and from the Atlantic to our 
western boundary, numerous societies for the 
promotion of temperance have been formed, 
and continually are increasing. 





Nor is the activity in this work of reforma-| 


tion, restricted to any particular class of per- 
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obligations of duty and honour, we inevitably | $0" 5 rich and poor participate in the labour ; 
draw down upon ourselves a far greater load and that many of our fellow citizens, most 
of calamity, than if we had pursued through distinguished for talents—-physicians, states en, 


withholding their annuity, and many other 
cruel acts, to which in their present weak 
state they are compelled to submit. 


An adjourned meeting of the Association 
of Friends for the free instruction of adult 
coloured persons will be held this evening at 
7 o’clock, in Friends’ School-house, in Wil- 
ling’s Alley. As business of importance will 
come before the meeting, a general attend- 
ance is desirable. ‘Tos. Boorn, Sec’y. 

Philad. 1 mo. 28, 1832. 


Brazit.—Advices from Rio are to the 2d 
December. ‘The New York Daily Advertiser 
contains extracts. 


Abolition of the Slave Trade.—The re- 
gency publishes that the assembly have declared 
free all slaves to be hereafter imported from 
Africa. Those who make slaves of freemen 
are to be subject to the corporeal punishment 
of the 179th article of the criminal law ; and 
importers of slaves are to pay $200 for each, 
and the slaves shall be transported again to 
Aftica by the government. All persons en- 
gaged in or privy to the introduction of a slave, 
are considered importers. 








Died, on the 12th instant, at her residence in Bur- 
lington, N. J., Saran Scarrercoop, widow of Thomas 
Scattergood, late of this city, in the 8lst year of her 
age. 

* Through the long life of this dear friend were exem- 
plified the benefits resulting from the early care of her 
pious parents, to train up their children in the way 
they should go; which, co-operating with the influence 
of divine grace on her mind, produced fruits of humi- 
lity and self-denial. 

Her diffident mind induced her to shrink from ob- 
servation; notwithstanding which she was called by 
her friends, to fill.important services in our religious 
Society, and was many years in the station of an elder 
therein, 

As the evening of her day advanced, meekness, hu- 
mility, and tenderness of spirit, continued to be the 
covering of her mind, and having been faithful in her 


good and evil report, the course marked out} legislators, orators and jurists, yield themselves | love and allegiance to her dear Redeemer, she experi- 


to the generous impulse, we have proof in the 
account inserted of the late meeting at Albany, 
jand also in the circumstance of a recent meet- 
ling on the subject at Washington, wherein 


by reason and religion. 


The discussions which are now taking place 





enced Him to be her support, through protracted in- 
disposition and considerable bodily suffering. The 
sweetness and calmness which prevailed near and at 
the solemn close, confirmed her surviving friends in 
the persuasion, that her purified spirit was prepared 


in the Virginia legislature are of a character| many members of congress, including ex-pre- | to enter into eternal rest and peace. 


and tendency most exhilarating and unexpect-|sident Adams—heads of departments, &c. co- 
ed. It has not been in vain that the youth of| operated, and to which written communications 
that fine state have been trained up in the love| were made, approbatory of the objects of the 
of liberty, and that the aspect of the country} meeting, by another of our former chief ma- 





, on seventh day afternoon the 2lst inst., after 
nine days’ illness, Exiza, youngest daughter of ‘Town- 
send Sharpless, aged nine years ant! seven months. 

, on the 23d inst., of influenza, terminating in 
inflammation of the brain, OLiver Core, son of Jasper 





north of the Potomac has been constantly pre-| gistrates, and by the present chief justice of| Cope, aged 19 years. 


sented to their eyes. Pressed down for fifty|the United States. It is well known that 
years by the power and influence of the large| simultaneous movements of a similar kind are 
slave-holders—the yeomanry of Virginia have| making in England ; the short account from 
at length made themselves heard, and speak | Belfast, shows that the same may be said of 
with a voice and in a tone which nothing can| Ireland; and the extract, furnished by a cor- 


——, on the evening of the 24th inst., Saran, 
daughter of the late Thomas Savery. 
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